“Ready to march Southward”: The story of 
the Maryland Extra Regiment 


These brown-lined red 
coats were worn by the MD Extra Regiment. in 1780. Courtesy of Historic Art Prints. 


Editor’s Note: This post uses information from biographies of Maryland soldiers John Plant, 
Josias Miller, Charles Smith, James Farnandis, and Samuel Luckett, assembled as part of the 
Finding the Maryland 400 research project of the Maryland State Archives. Three of these bios 
were written by yours truly, but one, Luckett’s, was written by the project manager, Owen 


Lourie, and the other by a previous researcher, Sean Baker. Content that is used here is used in 
correspondence with fair use requirements under copyright law and in the interest of promoting 
further historical scholarship. This post is part of a series about the Maryland Extra Regiment. 


The year was 1780. Maryland, one of the key states within the fledgling United States was called 
upon to alleviate the severe shortage of armed men for the Continental Army and reinforce it. 
This was because of casualties emanating from the battles as part of the Southern campaign. In 
the summer, Maryland’s generals, as ordered by the Council of Maryland filled the regiment, 
called the Extra Regiment, Regiment Extraordinary, or the New Regiment, with former deserters, 
“a detachment composed Chiefly of Men left at the Hospitals” and a few “Recruited for the old 
Regiments.” [1] Even though it comprised a motley crew, the regiment’s men still wore uniforms 
of red-lined brown coats. 


This new regiment was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Lawson Smith, a young 
man either in his 20s or 30s. Only one year earlier, he had been recommended for promotion by 
George Washington after receiving recommendation from William Fitzhugh, a delegate 
representing Virginia in the Continental Congress. [2] 


Samuel Luckett and Josias Miller, men in their twenties, a young man John Plant, mid-aged man 
Charles Smith, and a man named James Farnandis were among those in this new unit. These men 
were some of the remaining members of the “Maryland 400” who had fought in the Battle of 
Brooklyn so many years ago. In July, Luckett and Plant, both experienced soldiers, were made 
ensigns and later promoted to lieutenant in the fall. [3] While they experienced promotion, Miller 
joined the regiment as a lieutenant, and Smith as a captain, likely around the same time, or after, 
Luckett and Plant were promoted. [4] Still, becoming lieutenant was, for Smith and Miller, a step 
up in rank from their previous positions in the Maryland Line. It is interesting that these combat 
veterans joined the regiment since it not only included former deserters, but also consisted of 
many who had little combat experience. 


Regiment was slow to form. This was partially due to desertions from its ranks and a lack of 
supplies. Before marching southward, the unit moved from Prince George’s County to 
Philadelphia, going to Head of Elk (present-day Elkton, Maryland), then going back down the 
Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis to gain more recruits for the beleaguered unit. [5] 


In August, Uriah Forest, a high-ranking military man of Maryland wrote to George Washington, 
describing the state of the regiment: 


“[your letter] to the Commanding Officer of the Maryland additional Regt was put into 
my hands yesterday...they have assembled at this place...three hundred & thirty 
[recruits]—a hundred & fifty more are daily expected from the more distant Counties, 
Returns of which have already come to hand. The Gentleman appointed to Command this 
Regiment not having Joined, & the Men being entirely destitute of Cloathing of every 
kind, has render’d the Execution of your Excellency’s orders with regard to their 
Marching altogether impracticable. The State Clothier is now busily employed, in getting 
them fitted with Shirts, Overalls and Shoes...It is with Real Concern I observe to your 
Excellency that there is no Prospect of procuring Men to fill up the Regiments. Almost the 


whole of the Horses and some of the Waggons required of this State are Obtained. I have 
the honor to be with Perfect Respect” 


From then onto to the early winter, the regiment stayed in Annapolis, the state capital, for a 
“considerable time.” In the fall, some portions of the regiment, with Charles Smith, a Captain, 
among them, fought a small battle with the British near modern-day Fort Washington, Maryland 
on the Potomac River. [6] This skirmish occurred at Digg’s Landing or Digges Point, land 
owned by John Digges, with Smith’s company of Continentals fighting a small group of British 
soldiers who severely wounded him in the face by a cannon ball, as the story goes, bouncing off 
a rock. [7] The British, not long after, set fire to Want Water, the nearby house of Colonel 
William Lyles. After marching about 3.5 miles to the house, the Continentals took several 
prisoners. [8] 


The whole regiment, not just one company, like Smith’s, soon began to march southward. In 
December, after gaining the “necessary Clothing &c. to equip them for the March,” it began 
marching to join Horatio Gates and General Nathaniel Greene at the Continental Army’s 
headquarters, then in Hillsboro, North Carolina, to assist in the Southern Campaign. [9] 


Once the unit arrived in North Carolina, in January, a number of problems developed. It refused 
to join the main Continental Army because of disputes over rank. [10] General Greene took the 
side of veteran officers, who took charge when commanders of the unit who had trained the 
unit’s soldiers, for the past six months, were dismissed. As a result, the unit changed into the 
Second Maryland Regiment before the Battle of Guilford Courthouse on March 15, 1781. As a 
result, many of the regiment’s senior members, including but not limited to, Luckett, Miller, 
Plant, Smith, and Farnandis, likely resigned in January since they could not retain their rank in 
the new unit. [11] Following this, these officers would return home, away from the battlefront, in 
the Southern United States. As John McCay put it, in his pension, “soon after the [extra] 
regiment broke up, the men transferred to fill other regiments and the Officers [from the extra 
regiment] were sent home,” an account confirmed by William Groves. With the officers leaving, 
the ordinary soldiers stayed in the 2nd Maryland regiment, fighting in the battle previously 
mentioned in this paragraph, and others that were part of the Southern campaign, with some 
discharged in Annapolis at the end of the war, ending their “public service.” 


In the years that followed, after the dissolution of the regiment, each of the soldiers would go 
their separate ways. Plant, by 1783, would become a small farmer and slaveowner, owning two 
horses, one cattle, and one enslaved black child, while Miller would later live in Franklin 
County, Ohio, possibly on his bounty lands. [12] Smith, on the other hand, would be married to a 
sixteen-year-old woman, from Prince George’s County, Mary Bowling, and have three children 
named Benjamin, John, and Polly with her. [13] Farnandis also married and stayed in Charles 
County. However, he married for the second time after his first wife, Elizabeth, died, married a 
woman named Chloe McPherson. [14] Luckett also returned to his family. His wife, a woman 
named Monica Kennedy, whom he married before he left for war in 1776, he had two children 
with her, William and Francis H., before her death sometime in the 1780s. [15] 


As for Alexander Lawson Smith, one of the co-founders of the Society of the Cincinnati, he had 
a similar, but different, story. He married a woman named Martha Griffith in 1792, the same year 


that his brother, Patrick Sim Smith, a well-off a merchant and legislator within the state, sold him 
eight enslaved blacks. [16] Eight years later, in 1800, he was still living in Harford County. He 
was with three young children under age 10 (two female, one male), and two young people aged 
16-25 (one female, one male), along with twenty-one enslaved Black people, his with Martha 
likely among them. [17] He died in 1802. Later, he would be listed in many pension and bounty 
land warrant applications by those who were in his regiment during the war while his wife would 
get half-pay of a captain from the Treasurer of the Western Shore. [18] 
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